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BOOK REVIEWS. 



The Law and Custom of the Constitution. By Sir William R. Anson. 
Vol. L, Parliament. London: Stevens & Sons, Limited. 191 1. 

The fourth edition of the first volume of this standard work, published 
in 1909, has been re-issued in a revised form so as to include the momentous 
constitutional changes of the past year; particularly those introduced by 
the Parliament bill of 191 1 (1 & 2 Geo. V., ch. 13). By this act the House 
of Lords is deprived of all control over money bills, which, if not passed 
by the lords, may be presented without their concurrence for royal approval. 
Other public bills passed by the House of Commons in three successive 
sessions and rejected by the lords in each session, may become law without 
the assent of the lords, provided two years have elapsed between the date 
of second reading in the first session and final passage in the third session. 
A promise of a new second chamber on a popular instead of hereditary 
basis is held out in the preamble to the act. But these are by no means all 
of the innovations that have disturbed the even course of the ancient par- 
liamentary procedure. The duration of parliament has been reduced to 
five years; the members are now paid annual salaries of £400; while the 
drastic method of limiting debate, known as "the guillotine," by which dis- 
cussion, whether concluded or not, is dosed automatically at fixed periods, 
has notably increased the control of the ministry over the business of 
Parliament, strengthened party machinery and discouraged independent 
action by private members. 

Without disturbing the existing arrangement of the text, the learned 
author has deftly interwoven a lucid account of the new legislation, which 
can hardly be said, as yet, to have passed beyond the experimental stage, and 
which is still the subject of bitter political controversy. The author while 
loyally discreet in his discussion of the pledge to make peers, secretly 
exacted of the King in November, 1910, by the Liberal ministry clearly 
indicates his distaste for this discreditable proceeding. And indeed to the 
unbiased outsider the conduct of the ministry on this occasion is impossible 
to justify either by constitutional precedent or the principles of common 
fairness. Certainly those who profess to believe in popular government 
should be the last to hide from the Opposition and the electorate the con- 
ditions upon which an election is to be fought, and to seek a return to the 
back-stairs politics of the Eighteenth Century. 

To an American, accustomed to outbreaks of hysteria over even a sug- 
gestion of constitutional innovation, the British public seems singularly calm 
as to the kaleidoscopic changes of the recent past. Perhaps it is that Chris- 
tian resignation often noticed in the desperately ill person— the growling will 
occur during convalescence. In the meantime we may go to this book for 
a temperate and scholarly discussion of parliamentary institutions as they 
exist today, exhibiting as they do a shifting of the balance of political 
forces, the outcome of which no man knoweth. 

W. H. L. 



The Closed Shop in American Trade Unions. By Frank T. Stockton, 
Ph. D., Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1911. 

A critical examination of the problem discussed in this book, is of vital 
interest to the lawyer of today in view of the fact that the branch of the 
law which deals with it is considered by most jurists to be in its formative 
period. Continuous and hard-fought litigation on such questions tends to 
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keep the bar of today alive to the importance of the economic changes that 
are now being effected. 

"The Closed Shop in American Trade Unions" is of value to the lawyer 
as an economist rather than as a practicing attorney. It deals with the 
legal aspects of the closed shop in a collateral and rather timorous manner, 
and some of the authorities cited have recently been overruled or are now dis- 
approved by the weight of opinion. 

As a profound study of laboring conditions, and a keen analysis of the 
development and growth of the particular phase of labor organization, which 
he discusses, the author's work is valuable. It is a matter-of-fact statement 
in an impartial way, of modern economic conditions. It is notable for its 
thorough examination of all available sources and evidences a careful synthe- 
sis of a mass of material. It is, therefore, deserving of the serious con- 
sideration of the lawyer economist. 

C. A. S. 



The Records of the Federal Convention of 1787. 3 Vols. Edited by Max 
Farrand, Professor of History in Yale University. New Haven; Yale 
University Press. 1911. 

Professor Farrand has done a most note-worthy piece of work in this 
contribution to the literature of constitutional history and law. It seems 
strange that students of our constitution have had to wait from 1787 until 
191 1 for such a work, but modern methods and modern scholarship were 
necessary to its production. This scholarship and these methods Professor 
Farrand has brought to bear on his undertaking and the result is an au- 
thoritative and definitive record of the work of the Federal Convention. 

Throughout the work the author has kept two main objects in view; 
the presentation of the records of the Convention in the most trustworthy 
form possible, and the collection of all the available records in a_ convenient 
and serviceable edition. The first of these objects — and the most important — 
presented no mean task. Previous printed texts were known to be un- 
reliable, or incomplete, or both. Even Madison's notes, published in 1840, 
after his death, and written out by him from notes made during the sessions 
of the convention have been found to be not absolutely reliable, due to 
changes made by Madison in his notes many years after they were written, 
apparently for the purpose of harmonizing his notes with the Journal of the 
Convention published in 1819, or with Yates. This journal is itself inaccurate 
in important particulars, and in some cases Madison changed a correct^ state- 
ment in his notes to make it conform to an incorrect statement in the 
Journal. This fact brings into new importance the notes of other members 
of the Convention. As the corrections made by Madison can be distinguished 
from his original writing by the fact that the corrections having been made 
at a much later date, the ink has faded differently, a disagreement be- 
tween the text of the Journal and Madison's corrected notes on the one 
hand, and the text of Yates on the other, may by showing an agreement 
between Yates and the original notes of Madison give the correct reading 
rather than the reading given by the Journal and the corrected notes of 
Madison. An illustration, out of hundreds, of the careful work of the 
author, may be found on page 549 of volume I, of the record of the ses- 
sion of July 7th. In Elliott's Debates, the editor, copying Madison's cor- 
rected notes begins the day's proceedings with "The question, shall the 
clause; allowing each state one vote in the second branch, stand as part of 
the report." In the book under review we find that Madison originally had 
recorded at the beginning of this day's notes; "On the question whether the 
question depending yesterday at the time of adjournment shall be entered 
in the affirmative, Masts, ay. Cont. ay. N. Y. no. N. J. ay. Pa. ay. Del. ay. 
Md. ay. Va. no. N. C. ay. S. C. ay. Ga. ay." The Journal records this 
question and vote under the previous day's proceedings, Madison, therefore, 
in order to harmonize his notes with the Journal, inserted this note in his 



